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INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY ON THE NET -- RELEASE 2.0 
by Esther Dyson 


What is intellectual property on the Net? The economics of intellectual 
property are changing dramatically as the costs of distribution and re- 
production approach zero. More and more companies are giving away in- 
tellectual property for free -- not on a moral or legal basis, but as a 
business model. 


A year ago we argued that ultimate consumers or users will acquire copies 
of most intellectual property almost for free (or at least at cost). The 
owners of content will have to find new business models -- other ways of 
getting paid indirectly for content through ancillary services or products. 
Detailed contracts rather than sales of copies and shrink-wrap licenses 
will become the norm. 


Our basic point was subtle: We are not saying that IP is (or should be) 
free, or that it is valueless. Yes, one business model for high-value con- 
tent remains contracts that forbid reproduction (such as custom research or 
d theatrical films), but the balance of business is moving the other way. 


We are saying that it will be increasingly difficult for copyright owners 
to make money merely by selling copies; most content will be bundled with 
some other product or service. Or it will be delivered truly free, as un- 
encumbered advertising for some other service or product -- such as Sun's 
Java, which advertises Sun and all its 
products. Not everyone who uses Sun’s 
"advertising" will ever buy the related 
items, just as not everyone who watches a 
Coke commercial ever buys a can of Coke. 
Advertising works statistically. 
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Yes, not all content will be free, we ac- 
knowledged. Individual creators of con- 
tent developed as work-for-hire will con- 
tinue to be paid by sponsors, publishers, 
employers and other interested parties. 
But producers (as opposed to creators) of 
intellectual property should design and 
run their businesses on the free-content 
premise, because that’s where the world is 
heading. Economics works on trends, not 
on absolutes. > 
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We have now benefited from a year’s reaction to this evolving thesis. This 
essay reflects the co-evolution of our thinking in response to the ques- 
tions and challenges that have greeted our thesis, and is an attempt to 
outline a few of its consequences. The overall issue troubling content 
owners/creators is: How do you build value? How can you create any 
sustainable competitive advantage/asset with content? (The subtext is: 
It's unfair to change the rules in midstream!) 


The very short answer to the questions of intellectual property owners is: 
Figure out how to build intellectual capital! Let us explain... 


Intellectual property as an asset 


Last year, we defined three basic kinds of intellectual property (which we 
also call "content" for euphony): software, entertainment and business 
information/knowledge. Of course, they overlap, but those distinctions are 
valid. Each has its own characteristics and its own curves of value over 
time, outlined in Release 1.0, 12-94. 


What we did not do explicitly is define the notion of intellectual property 
itself. Analogies are useful, but in the end they fail. Intellectual 
property is different from other kinds of assets. In essence, there's in- 
tellectual property as capital, and intellectual property as goods that can 
be duplicated without being used up. 


As a replicable good, IP comes in potentially unlimited quantity and pos- 
sibly limited demand. As capital, IP is scarce and unique; its value lies 
in its uniqueness. 


But as assets in the form of copies of an original, IP’s market value is 
eroded by its newly minimal-cost reproducibility, and by a market overflow- 
ing with supply of competing low-cost copies of content. The value IP 
creates can be multiplied for free, which is why it mostly has to be at- 
tached to something harder to multiply in order to attract payment. 


Content as copies 


Currently, people consider the right to copy it as part of IP's capital 
value; this is true, but the value of that right is diminishing. (What 
consumers "buy" is generally not the right to reproduce, but the right to a 
single copy, use or experience.) The value of the right to copy is dimin- 
ishing because the value of content as a whole is diminishing as it becomes 
easier and easier for individuals to create content (some of it good!); the 
value of each specific item of content also generally diminishes over time. 
Individual copies also drop in price because supply can so easily overwhelm 
demand. And although each item of IP may be unique, content is semi- 
fungible in the real world since all copies of everything are competing for 
a finite amount of users’ time. As we said in Release 1.0, 12-94, 

content consumes- attention. 


Simply duplicating content and providing it to customers usually dissipates 
its profitability. Producers of content (books, movies, research, music, 
news reporting, cartoons) will lose profits to distributors and value- 
adders unless they themselves add value -- through reliable delivery of 
subscription services, advertising sales, search techniques, timing and the 
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like. Other forms of added value include membership in an online service, 
a subscription (reliable, timely delivery), consulting services, a pleasant 
experience in a movie house, or software support for (possibly free) brand- 
name software. In the end, owners of content will find that it is often 
more lucrative (and more effective) to add such value themselves. 


But copyright also implies the right to control beyond the right to copy -- 
to control the use of images or recognizable characters, to enforce the in- 
tegrity of a work against alterations and to claim attribution. A third 
party can’t take a Pepsi advertisement, digitally change an image or two 
and use it to promote Coke. Ownership of copyright also allows the owner 
to create so-called derivative works; common law, written laws and con- 
tracts on this issue vary -- and are being argued currently. But typical- 
ly, the owner of content may digitize it, colorize it, edit it, excerpt it, 
translate it, use it in training courses, license it to developers, create 
sequels or dramatizations of a novel, and produce free copies to sell ad- 
vertising or promote the owner’s reputation. This aspect of copyright -- 
recognized and enforced (partly as "moral rights") more strenuously in 
Europe than in the US -- affects the role of content as capital. 


Gontent as capital 


So now let’s consider the kind of intellectual capital that can be built up 
through careful exploitation of content capital.+ As noted, just selling 
copies is not a very good long-term strategy; it brings in current income, 
but little more. But the presence of the copies out there (whether they 
generate revenue or not) does generate attention for the content and for 
related products or services. 


The corollary is that controlling individuals’ use of copies is not the 
challenge?; it’s controlling access to the property as capital -- so that 
others can’t use that asset to enhance their revenue streams or intellec- 
tual capital. You can copy my T-shirt, as long as the copies advertise my 
product, not yours. In that sense, you could "share" your video of Lion 
King with a friend, but don’t try selling toy Lion Kings without paying a 
royalty to Disney. (NB -- Disney would probably not agree with this analy- 
sis. But give it a few years. Toy Story is probably doing more for Etch- 
ASketch as a percentage of investment than it will do for Disney.) 


1 Obviously, the simplest thing you can do with content is to sell it out- 
right -- not as copies, but as a transfer of capital, with the rights to 
show it, to alter it, to use it as capital. This is the kind of IP Bill 
Gates and many Hollywood studios are buying up. The new owner can use it 
as capital, or sell it again. 


2 There’s a substantial body of opinion that argues for micro-payments, 
and supporting systems that monitor use and send fractions of cents to 
copyright owners each time looks at, copies or otherwise uses a copyrighted 
work. That may or may not happen -- and we think it may end up being too 
complex to work easily despite its intellectual and financial appeal. 
Nonetheless, it doesn’t change the fundamental economic trend that content 
is in increasingly ample supply and human attention is finite. 
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INTELLECTUAL CAPITAL 


The return on investment comes in two forms: immediate revenues, often re- 
ceived for ancillary services as noted above, and an increase in intel- 
lectual capital, or brand recognition and education. You could also call 
it attention capital, as described by Michael Goldhaber in Release 1.0, 3- 
92. This is the return on the experiences and uses of content. It is held 
by the "customers" and users, but many of its benefits flow to the content- 
owner. 


This capitalized value resides in other people’s heads, and to some extent 
in products that work with your products, books that reference your crea- 
tions, training courses for your software. That’s why attribution, authen- 
ticity and identity are so important. 


This kind of capital is the result of attention paid to the content, rather 
than the content itself. This makes "content-owners" nervous, of course, 
because they don’t really control this attention capital. (Moreover, it 
can be negative as well as positive, as many politicians know.) The "capi- 
tal" may be a premium attached to the content you do own, such as the extra 
amount people will pay to buy a Madonna record or a Madonna breastplate. 


Two kinds of intellectual capital 
There are two fundamental kinds of intellectual capital: 


® awareness or brand equity (reputation, familiarity, image, etc.), 
which induces people to buy things, generating a premium for those 
things; and 


@ knowledge (education, training, learned skills of various kinds), 
which helps people do or decide things, adding value to what they do 
or decide. 


Of course, the two kinds of capital often work together: Customers may 
prefer to buy Netscape both because they're familiar with the brand name, 
and because they know how to use it for themselves or to deliver services 
to an advertising agency (to use an information-age example). 


Neither of these concepts is new to any serious thinker or businessperson. 
What is new is that they are less and less anchored to physical manifesta- 
tions or even to companies, in a world where both content and people in- 
creasingly move around freely. 


Brand equity 


The first kind of intellectual capital, already familiar as "brand equity," 
generally encourages people to buy something the content-capital owner is 

selling; it makes products or people familiar and presumably attractive to 
customers who might pay for products or services associated with the brand. 


Brand equity involves a kind of pattern recognition and learned response 
that fosters attraction (think of it as the opposite of an immune system; 


indeed, a negative brand image is a sort of immune response). One recog- 
nizes the existing pattern: "Oh, this is another book by Stephen King. I / 
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love his books!" Or, "Oh, there’s Madonna. She makes me feel warm and 
tingly. I want to be like her; I should buy the brand of cola she drinks." 
It also includes the recognition of the typeface and layout of, for exam- 
ple, The Washington Post, or the name and writing style of William Safire. 
By any other name, his columns would not read as sweet. (There's not much 
of an OEM business in information.) 


Then there’s the pattern recognition of actual people: I buy from the Il 
Fornaio bakery because I like kidding around with a particular counterman. 
Or I'm an effective AT&T executive because I have friends all over the com- 
pany (or used to!). I like my doctor, and I don’t want to switch because 
of the time I have spent getting to know her -- and I think she knows me. 
This is the kind of interactive brand equity online services will have to 
build...as opposed to the more passive kind that television builds. 


Marketing is the careful use of content to decrease its own 
fungibility. 


What about the legal aspects? 


In our model, the content is free, but the attribution -- the connection be- 
tween the content and its creators (and the goods or services they may be 
trying to sell) -- is important and valuable. That is why copyright con- 
tinues to be an important part of IP law, although its most important 
aspects concern the integrity, identity and authenticity of content rather 
than its duplication. The right to control the content will become even 
more valuable as alterations become easier to make and harder to detect. 
That right currently is most effectively maintained through copyright. 3 


So, note that we said content per se will likely be.free to its ultimate 
consumers. We see this as a business, not a legal, question. The question 
it raises is not how to protect copyright, but how to use the content to add 
value to other items that can be sold. As Hollywood is fond of saying, 
people still go to movies despite video rentals -- and they will still go to 
movies despite free videos on the Net. But they will go for the value- 
added: the physical environment and big screen, the feeling of being part of 
a crowd, the chance to get away from the parents or the kids. And they will 
pay for the popcorn, the candy bars and the jumbo Cokes. Meanwhile the 
movie houses will collect revenues for ads and trailers from advertisers as 
well as ticket revenues from the viewers. Sure, the people are paying for 
the content, but it is a diminishing proportion of the total. 


3 In some future regime, we expect copyright to change its focus. The 
proposed new US copyright law, which would turn electronic transmission of 
content into a defined and possibly illegal act, makes little sense; better 
to focus on the creation of user-readable copies if they must. Content 
posted on the Net should be free or it should be explicitly restricted, 
just as information in bulletin boards, store windows and newsstands is 
free to be browsed. If you loiter too long around a newsstand you can be 
chased away, but not because it is illegal to read a newspaper's front page 
without buying it. 
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Overall, content that is protected by law will mostly be protected by con- 
tracts or by the efforts of middlemen, since controlling the production of 
copies is no longer practical. That means both that copyright owners have 
to be more specific about how their content can be used, and that sellers of 
pure content will tend to charge for the experience rather than the copy. 
Some of this is already visible in the software industry as charges per 
user, per transaction, per time of use. The effort is to charge for utility 
rather than copies, which become almost meaningless in an electronic world. 


Ironically, defining the utility of content and figuring out how to charge 


for it -- in a word, designing an IP business model -- becomes part of the 
value a producer adds to the content. You could say that its business model 
is one of Netscape’s most valuable assets -~-~ but like most IP, its value is 


diminishing over time and Netscape will have to continue to innovate to 
succeed. More on this in our March issue. 


Knowledge capital 


The other kind of intellectual capital, most familiar as "knowledge capi- 
tal," is education, training and skills used by individuals or companies to 
deliver enhanced services. It’s also the tacit learning discussed by John 
Seely Brown and others (PC Forum 1994), which binds team members to one an- 
other and makes them more effective than a group of people who have never 
met, whether in an office, a restaurant kitchen or an operating theater. 
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(How would you like to be operated on by a group of medical temps who had 
come together for the day?) 


This kind of intellectual capital, like other "goodwill," is hard to define 
precisely -- in part because it interacts with a person’s innate intelli- 
gence. Knowledge capital can be leveraged by the minds of the best people, 
or lie fallow within people too lazy, distracted or unmotivated to acquire 
it, let alone use it. (Training requires active participation of trainees.) 


Intellectual capital is the knowledge of how to use a certain software tool 
such as Lotus Notes; that value is "captured" by Lotus and now IBM as well 
as a host of VARs through product sales. It is also familiarity with GBN’s 
scenario approach, captured in GBN’s consulting fees, and in principle in 
the quality of its services. (Disclosure: Esther Dyson sits on GBN‘s 
board.) There's great value to the beneficial owner in having crowds of 
people trained to use a tool or work with a concept, and others trained to 
train them or support them. The best users of knowledge capital can 
leverage it a thousandfold or more. 


Valuation of intellectual capital 


The currency of both kinds of intellectual capital is not time, since IP 
capital is not easily fungible and its value varies widely per unit. But 
time is the resource in short supply. Any individual has only 24 hours of 
attention (including eating in front of the television and sleeping to sub- 
liminal tapes) to spend in a day, to invest in getting familiar with various 
kinds of content or people. IP capital is built through the attention over 
time of people to content (whether advertising or education or other expo- 
sure.) The value is delivered either through buying behavior (choice of 
products or services and premiums paid for them) or in the delivery of... 
call them "knowledge-enhanced services," such as consulting, new-product de- 
sign, software support and interior decoration according to the dictates of 
Martha Stewart. The capital’s effect is not always easily visible, but it 
tends to raise prices of things sold by the owner of the original intellec- 
tual capital (the consultant who wrote the free book, the studio with the 
movie star under contract, the advertisers in Martha Stewart’s magazine). 


Compared to intellectual capital, a share of stock is easy to value and to 
transfer. In either case, the best test of value is the market’s price. But 
intellectual capital is much harder to define and recognize: You can buy 
the companies that have contracts with the personalities; you can buy the 
rights to the software that people know how to use -- or build a work-alike, 
look-alike copy, within the (unclear) limits of copyright law. You can buy 
a trademark and the trade secrets that go with the product it identifies. 
You can tie your products to something that has garnered attention. 


"T have a lot of time for him." 
-- British expression of affection and respect 
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BUSINESS IMPLICATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE CAPITAL 


The notion of brand equity is fairly well understood. More interesting are 
the implications for businesses of the primacy of knowledge capital -- both 
internal and external -- as a corporate asset. 


The concept of intellectual capital in other people’s heads makes tradi- 
tional business people nervous. People feel comfortable with "real assets" 
that you can own -- although anyone who’s ever invested in real estate, gold 
or a disk-drive plant knows that real assets can depreciate as well as ap- 
preciate.4 It's just that IP (for now) is still more unpredictable -- and 
right now we're going through the kinds of uncertainty that the arguments in 
this issue are fostering. 


It is becoming harder and harder to hold onto intellectual capital. Brands 
seem to be created and disappear overnight; reputations are gained and lost 
in a single appearance on the Letterman show; employees no longer have 
loyalty (since no one displays loyalty to them). 


Employees 


Let’s take internal intellectual capital -- employees -- first. You can no 
longer train people and expect them to stay with you forever (nor would most 
companies want to make such a commitment). In the canonical content busi- 
ness, revenues will be realized for streams and flows of services, paid for 
by customers through membership fees and subscriptions. The corporate as- 
sets to generate those services will include employees, enhanced by their 
positions in networks of informal alliances (or flows of intellectual capi- 
tal) among businesses, to be described next month in Release 1.0. These as- 
sets will be built both through training and through continued interaction 
among people who will ideally grow to understand and like one another. 


4 What's the difference between owning the content of a magazine and the 
magazine's capitalized attention? What you really want, of course, is the 
ability to garner more attention in the future. That means producing in- 
teresting content, and having the right people to continue to do so. Al- 
though every business nowadays points out that people are its greatest as- 
set, they don’t seem to realize how true this is. 


5 Note that a company can lose employees but still retain them as cus- 
tomers. If you train them right, they will retain some sort of residual 
loyalty from which you can benefit, as long as your products have some 
unique intellectual identity. For example, if you’re a software company, 
the people you train are likely to carry their loyalty to your products 
wherever they go. SAP, for one, is building up a huge base of intellectual 
capital among employees of its partner Big Six firms. Moreover, SAP-using 
employees of its customers, if they leave, are likely to switch not to com- 
panies who use Oracle Financials but to other SAP customers. They are more 
valuable to prospective employers and to themselves if they continue to 
work with SAP. But employees or users of, say, Compaq, are more easily 
able to switch. They may have loyalty to Compaq as a company and as a 
brand, but they would probably find it fairly easy to adjust to another 
brand of Wintel hardware. 
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Overall, the balance of power between creators and managers, and between em- 
ployees and business owners (although individuals often play several roles), 
will shift in favor of the individual contributors. Employees will contrib- 
ute more of the value added by any particular business than raw materials, 
equipment or processes. One part of their contribution will be the con- 
tinuous design of new products and processes. As a general trend, it is not 
employees’ work product per se that will be valuable, but their continuing 
intellectual effort -- designing/creating new content and business models; 
managing online, real-time content services; giving attention to customers. 


Employee attributes and knowledge capital 


What kinds of people will this new market require? There are three broad 
attributes that will be especially valuable; other capabilities will con- 
tinue to be necessary, but less hard to get. 


One is a performance personality, for want of a better phrase. Can you 
respond quickly (rather than think slowly)? Rel-time performance will out- 
rank careful production. People who can think quickly will prevail. Edi- 
tors and writers will continue to be necessary, but more valuable will be 
the ability to write and think in real-time, participating in and moderating 
real-time online forums. Of course, these same capabilities are what "play- 
ing" hones -- just as soldiers, toy cars, dolls and Play-Doh prepared chil- 
dren for the tasks of the previous century. What people do for leisure, 
they will also do for pay. (Consider tennis pros, for another example.) 


As the Internet’s "local loops" become broadband, there will be more need 
for people who can do the equivalent of online or telephone interaction in 
video ~- in short, remote customer service. Highly trained people will in- 
terpret complex instructions or give advice to customers who prefer to deal 
with a person. Yes, we know things should become easier and easier to use, 
but people still want customer service from people, not expert systems -- 
and it’s a lot more convincing to have a person tell you a particular 
sweater will go great with the skirt than to have a machine do so. Who 
wants baby-care advice from a computer? Persuasion is still a personal art 
rather than a computer technique. 


The second necessary talent is creativity -- either artistic or intellec- 
tual. As the world becomes faster-moving, companies will stay ahead not 
with proprietary technology, but with new technology and ideas. In the ef- 
ficient information market, good ideas will spread more and more quickly; 
the only way to succeed is to consistently have new ones. 


Finally, there’s overall personality -- what is now known as emotional in- 

telligence. Personal qualities such as management skill, leadership, judg- 
ment, collaborative skills and risk-taking are growing in importance. The 

ability to run a meeting effectively -- whether it be in a conference room 

or over a network, internal or with partners and customers -- will continue 
to distinguish good managers from bad, and good companies from bad. 


In the more fluid world coming, people may be able to find compatible people 
more easily, but skillful managers can make mostly incompatible people work 
together happily and effectively. Company cultures will need to become more 
attractive for companies to succeed, since there will be relatively fewer 
other assets to hold people together. 
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How can you add attention value to a car? We have this notion 
of enhancing a car by allowing the buyer to watch it being 
made. Imagine a FordLand where people could bring their fam- 
ilies to watch their new car progress down the assembly line; 
perhaps the kids could bend a fender or two. You can already 
visit the Volvo, Ferrari, BMW and Porsche factories, but it’s 
not yet generally an interactive experience with your own car. 
Of course, lawyers would worry about the liabilities -- but em- 
ployees could be trained (there’s that intellectual capital) to 
make the service safe for participating buyers -- and to treat 
them graciously. 


Keeping them there 


Imagine a company as a physical object. The companies of the past had a 
small surface area, composed mostly of public and investor relations people, 
and perhaps a couple of outspoken top executives. They also had sales- 
people. But most employees were focused internally, designing or building 
products or perhaps writing ads or documentation. The products and the ad- 
vertising would speak for themselves. In a service/information world, of 
course, all that changes. A company’s surface area expands in relation to 
its volume; it’s almost all membrane with a very little amount of stuff con- 
tained inside. 


Yes, that’s an overstatement, but it provides a sense of where we're head- 
ing; companies’ resources are more focused on the outside than the inside. 
For an extreme example, take Jennifer Warf, mentioned in a recent New York 
Times article who runs a Barbie Website (http://silver.ucs.indiana.edu/ 
wijwarf/barbie html). Unaffiliated with Mattel, she is doing this mostly as 
a labor of love. But she has also posted an invitation to Mattel to hire 
her, along with a resume. Call it a beta form of employment, where you do 
the work on spec in the hopes that they'll hire you to create content. (But 
why should Mattel hire her if she’s doing it now for free? Will she 
threaten to quit unless they hire her? Will she be less credible to her 
community as a Mattel employee?) 


As companies become more transparent, employees will be more visible to com- 


- petitors, who might like to hire them away. What will make them stay? 


Certainly, money is one strong motivator. But in an increasingly competi- 
tive world, the best employees will be hard to keep with money alone. In 
the end, what keeps employees as well as customers is...intellectual capital 
-- the presence of people they like to work for and with. All but the most 
solitary employees prefer to work with people whose company they enjoy, and 
whose contributions they respect. They want to work with people who can add 
value to their own work. 


Of course, this portends a widening gap between star employees and adequate 
ones in intellectual pursuits. But intellectual capital is not just crea- 
tive brilliance or intelligence; it also includes attitude. Employers can 
influence that, and create an environment where the adequate become not 
brilliant but at least involved, responsive and pleasant to be around. 
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It all comes down to brilliant managers as well as brilliant creators. It's 
why people keep asking recruiter David Beirne to find them "another Jim 
Barksdale" -- someone who can create intellectual capital out of people. 


Also out of control -- audiences and members 


Another form of intellectual capital vendors don’t control is audiences/ 
members. In this context, we see audiences and members not as vessels of 
brand equity, but as part of what a vendor delivers to customers. This is 
the value in, say, an online forum or PC Forum or a neighborhood bar -- 
where people pay to join in not just for the content or beer offered, but in 
order to be part of the group that the content attracts. 


In short, the vendor has to create a community (see Release 1.0, 6/7-93) 
without fully controlling it. The skills required are more like those of a 
dinner host or bartender than those of a theater director or editor. But 
such groups are also capital that needs to be cultivated. The host has to 
be present and active, selecting the content, moderating the conversation -- 
in a word, maintaining quality. 


Such a format leaves many content providers, especially traditional publi- 
shers, extremely nervous. Their attitude is, "It's our job to set the 
agenda and control quality. We can’t just leave it up to the readers. And 
we have a process for doing so: reporters, writers, fact-checkers, editors." 
Traditional publishing is not a real-time process. Nor, indeed, is televi- 
sion (although it began that way, much like radio). Now most shows and even 
newscasts have a script -- with the notable exception of CNNfn. 


Publishers will have to learn to trust their people more than their process. 
All that, of course, shifts the value from process to people -- a familiar 
refrain. 


Out of control -- partners 


Alliances and partnerships, joint ventures and co-marketing are all the rage 
now. The premise (justified, we believe) is that ownership is unnecessary: 
Potentially, you can have access to the attention capital without owning ei- 
ther the content or the people in whom it resides. This insight gives one a 
different perspective on all the alliances currently going on. You can get 
other people to help you build intellectual capital. 


It seems that many companies are forming alliances with the whole world. 
Some are actual acquisitions; others are simply agreements to support each 
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other's "standards" or joint marketing plans. But what makes these ventures 
successful? Basically, it’s the exchange of information -- or the attention 
each side is willing to devote to the other. When someone’s Web page 

points to 50 corporate partners, what does each one mean? 


In the end, products get sold. The vendor that has captured the attention 
of a partner’s salespeople wins, regardless of the contracts that may or may 
not bind the two compantes. 
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THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the old days, you could foster social justice or equality by redistribut- 
ing assets. You could give land to the peasants, more salary to the 
workers, redistribute the ownership of society's assets to the people. 


But you can’t just distribute knowledge or information or content to people 
and change anything meaningfully. That would be the industrial-age equiva- 
lent of distributing machinery with no source of power. The instrument of 
social justice will be education -- giving people the means to make use of 
the free content and redistributed knowledge. That’s a much more difficult 
challenge, of course, because it means that we need to invest people's -- 
namely teachers’ -- time and attention and service, rather than simply 
wiring schools into the Internet. 


Thinking about property 


Perhaps this is a stretch, but the new economics of IP may foster a new at- 
titude towards social investment in general. A traditional investment goes 
to purchasing assets for, or hiring people into, a company that the investor 
owns. An IP investment may be much more diffuse. It still involves spend- 
ing money, but the return is indirect and not always tangible. The impact 
on what the investor owns is real, usually, but subtle. 


This sounds just like another kind of investing that has a long history -- 
philanthropy. Sometimes there are indeed returns to the donor’s/investor’s 
good name, or to his community; sometimes the returns are purely psychic -- 
including fellowship with other donors. 


Whatever, the concept reinforces the importance of private, nonmarket ac- 
tivities in making the world a better place. In particular, in the world of 
content, it supports the cause of privately funded, noncommercial televi- 
sion. One rule persists: He who pays for lunch gets to choose the menu. 


INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY, RELEASE 2.1 


To recap: The economics of intellectual property are changing dramatically 
as the costs of distribution and reproduction approach zero. More and more 
companies are giving away intellectual property for free -- not on a moral 
or legal basis, but as a business model. 


These trends are transforming the competitive landscape. While not all con- 
tent will be free, companies who plan with that direction in mind will have 
an advantage over those who lag behind. Economies of scale will matter 
less; the ability of a company to attract and keep good people will matter 
more. The implications are far-reaching. Among other things, they make it 
harder to define and quantify any company’s position or behavior: A distrib- 
uted company can be assessed only from multiple vantage points. 


Here are some exercises for further thinking: 
e The widespread use of electronic networks and information systems will 


fundamentally change the marketplace. Customers are less naive -- and 
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prices are set at the margin by those who are least naive. Thus 
markets are getting more and more efficient by themselves. It becomes 
harder and harder for any single vendor to block out the competing 
claims of competitors. 


e Because customers are less naive, they are increasingly aware of IP 
market phenomena: vaporware, proprietary "standards" lock-in followed 
by price increases, freeware as advertising, target marketing as an in- 
vasion of privacy, and the like. They often dislike these practices, 
and they are also better able to organize in opposition. Many of the 
new marketplace alliances comprise buyers rather than vendors. 


e The speed at which all of this happens is increasing. Market in- 
efficiencies are challenged much more quickly as standards (and monopo- 
lies) rise and fall more quickly in the face of a fast-moving market- 
place. There is no place for a monopolist to relax -- because the com- 
petition can compete with a new market instead of just a new product. 


e The Internet radically changes the economics of information and soft- 
ware distribution. Any middleman that operates as a bottleneck rather 
than a lens will lose out: Content providers want to reach all pos- 
sible consumers; consumers want access to all possible sources of in- 
formation. 


COMING SOON 


Visualizing organizations. 
Networked object graphics. 
Avatars: motion and emotion online. 


The analog world. 

Collaboration tools. 

And much more... (If you know of any 
good examples of the categories listed 
above, please let us know.) 
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1996 PC FORUM: THE FUTURE NOW (some assembly required) 


It's the day after Christmas. The children are in paroxysms of delight. The 
floor is littered with shiny new toys, spare parts, wrapping paper, unopened 
cards from well-meaning distant relatives. Overlooking it all is Teddy the 
Bear, who has survived many Christmases unscathed. 


About all these toys: How can we get them to work? Are the parts all there? 
Everything looks great, but nothing works together. The batteries Dad 
bought on sale last summer, with great foresight, have already gone dead. 
No one can figure out how to assemble the kitchen robot; the instructions 
are inscrutable, and maybe a part is missing; it’s impossible to tell. Dad 
is an old hand at this; he actually gets one of Junior’s toys to work, but 
he can’t figure out what it does. Junior grabs it from him; it breaks. 


....now it’s February. The electronics are forgotten; the video has lost 
its charm; the talking doll has permanent laryngitis. But Teddy stays on. 
He’s a source of comfort, a witness to events, a steady friend in a changing 
world. The children are playing with Teddy and with the sled; the electron- 
ic toys are in the basement. And in the mailbox: the credit-card bills. 


Sound like any business you know? 


Each Release 1.0 subscription (plus a fee!) entitles you to two registra 
tions to the 19th annual PC (Platforms for Communication) Forum, March 17 to 
20, in Tucson, Arizona. 


The theme this year is "The Future Now (some assembly required)." 
Making it work 


The age of online and multimedia is upon us. Computers that aren’t con- 
nected aren't part of the picture. The development platform is not the 
mainframe or the pc, but the network. Businesses are setting up Web sites; 
content companies and search services are going public at astronomical P/E 
ratios; companies are merging and divesting with abandon. But it’s not 
clear that any of these pieces will actually work together, or that they’re 
plugged into a steady power source -- profitability. 


Online technology and services are opening up a new world, but like the kids 
at Christmastime, we face a number of questions before we can get the toys 
to work. What’s a keeper, and what should we give to cousin Fred? 


e interoperability and openness. Do the dolls fit in the dollhouse? 
Do the trains run on the tracks? How can we get all these services 
and products to work together? Consumers won't stand for payment 
systems that don’t let them pay all their bills from one service. 
Content providers don’t want to reformat their content for the 
standards of different services. 


e playing with the toys. What will these toys and tools let us do? 
Will teenagers decorate their home pages as they now decorate their 
rooms? How will consumers actually spend their time and increas- 
ingly scarce attention? How will businesses operate.when every- 
one’s connected all the time, everywhere? 
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e rebellious toys. What happens when the toys get minds of their 
own? What will happen when agents -- some of them distinguishable 
from viruses only by attitude -- roam the Net? How will they in- 
teract? How can we ensure system integrity? 


ə the bullies down the street. Will we be able to keep our toys, or 
will the rich bully grab them away? Is the online world really a 
new kind of market where diversity rather than standards will 
reign? 


ə sharing with other children. Do all these mergers make sense? The 
behemoths are all buying content companies, sure such alliances 
will ensure their futures, while content companies are looking for 
distribution and access. Is it worth it to own a content company? 
Content wants to find its way to all consumers; delivery media want 
to deliver all content. Exclusives are no longer bottlenecks that 
allow an owner to charge a toll; they're detours that will be 
bypassed in the long run. 


@ parental control. Who's going to control the Net? Like it or not, 
the government wants a say. But commerce won’t move onto the Net 
without strong security, and international commerce will be tough 
without global agreements on standards for intellectual property, 
authentication and the like. Meanwhile, how will governments (such 
as Germany!) react to a world that ignores traditional national 
borders? 


@ lemonade stand or allowance. Will we get paid for content or for 
intellectual services around content -- searching, reliable 
delivery (subscriptions), consulting, performances, authentication, 
exchange and brokerage services? Will advertisers pay for it all? 
Who gets to keep the revenues? 


e the bills. Are telcos ignoring the economics of the Internet just 
as the mainframe vendors of old ignored the economics of PCs? (See 
the bulk of this issue.) In the long run, the Internet brings 
economies of scale down to small players -- whether customers or 
providers. Anyone can afford to be a provider; anyone can market 
his goods worldwide. 


Join us next March in Tucson, where we'll consider all these questions. 
Seriously... 


We'll have speeches and panels, debates and audience interaction. We also 
plan a special activities with the consumers of the future -- your children. 


We'll also have presentations from interesting new companies such as Con- 
nect, the Electronic Rights Management Group, OnLive!, GNN, Net Objects, 

Saqqara Systems and Worlds plus our own Rumpus Room full of "future now" 

products and services organized by Jerry Michalski. 


We hope to see you there, along with the "future now" customers -- your 
families. 
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Speakers will include: 


Jim Barksdale, Netscape 

David Beirne, Ramsey/Beirne 

Steve Case, America Online 

Scott Cook, Intuit 

Anthea Disney, News Corp./MCI Online Ventures 
John B. Evans, R.E.M. Productions 

Bran Ferren, Walt Disney Imagineering 

Bob Frankenberg, Novell 

Frank Fukuyama, Rand Corporation, author of Trust 
Will Hearst, @Home 

Bill Joy, Sun Microsystems 

Jerry Kaplan, OnSale 

Ray Lane, Oracle 

Alex Mandl, AT&T 

Robert Massey, CompuServe 

Mary Meeker, Morgan Stanley 

Bert Roberts, MCI 

Ray Smith, Bell Atlantic 

Lee Stein, First Virtual Holdings 

Mike Zisman, Lotus/IBM 
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RELEASE 1.0 CALENDAR 


January 17-19 RSA Data Security Conference - San Francisco. Sponsored by 
RSA. Bring your prime-number decoder rings. Call Kurt 
Stammberger, (415) 595-8782 or (415) 340-9300; fax, (415) 
340-9292; layne@lke.com. 

January 18-19 Online Strategies for Book Publishers - New York City. 
Organized by AIC Conferences. Includes case studies from 
Bantam Doubleday Dell, HarperCollins and Dial-a-Book. Call 
Gregory Kaplan, (212) 952-1899 or (800) 409-4242; fax, (212) 
248-7374; www.tl.com/aic/. 

January 21-25 Lotusphere °96 - Walt Disney World Resort, FL. Sponsored by 
Lotus. See what third parties are up to with Notes version 4. 
Call Mike Austin, (617) 894-5326 or (800) 655-6887; fax, 
(617) 899-2099; www.lotus.com. 

January 22-23 Multimedia Market West - Beverly Hills, CA. Sponsored by KPMG 
Peat Marwick and the Red Herring. Half-hour presentations by 
myriad digital content creators, distributors and publishers. 
Call Jill Madden, (415) 865-2277 x211; fax, (415) 865-0453; 
events@herring.com; www.herring.com. 

January 25-26 Fourth Annual Conference on Communications and Media Finance 
~ New York City. Organized by the Institute for International 
Research. With a focus on the effects of the Communications 
Act of 1995. Gall Douglas Campbell, (800) 999-3123 or (212) 
661-3500; fax, (212) 661-6677. 

January 25-26 Firewalls and Internet Security Conference "96 - Arlington, 
VA. Organized by the National Computer Security Association. 
Call Kim Imler, (717) 258-1816 x226; fax, (717) 243-8642; 
firewallcon@ncsa.com; www.ncsa.com. 

January 28-31 Demo '96 - Palm Springs, CA. Co-sponsored by Intel and 
Novell. Dave Coursey’s picks. Call Demo registrar, (800) 633- 
4312; fax, (415) 286-2750; 4477851@mcimail.com. 

January 29-30 Business-to-Business Marketing on the Internet - San Francis- 
co. Organized by the Institute for International Research. 
With AT&T’s Tom Evslin and CompuServe’s Tim Oren. Call Mikki 
Glass, (800) 999-3123 or (212) 661-8740; fax, (800) 959-9644 
or (212) 661-6677; http: //and.com/iir. 

January 30-31 Managing the Digital Document °96 - San Francisco. Sponsored 
by the Association for Information and Image Management. Call 
Kara Dao, (800) 477-2446 x604 or (800) 990-2446; fax, (301) 
588-4838 or (301) 565-2230. 

January 30 The Internet and World Wide Web Information Conference - New 

` York City. Organized by National Seminars Group. Call Dan 
Bohlken, (800) 682-5078; fax, (913) 432-0824; 
info@natsem.com; www.natsem.com. 

Jan 29 - Feb 1 EurOpen - Publishing on the Internet - Zurich and Stockholm. 
Sponsored by the European Forum for Open Systems. Cancelled. 
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Jan 29 - 


Jan 30 - 


Jan 31 - 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


February 


Feb 1 


Feb 1 


Feb 1 


2-4 


4-7 


6-7 


8-12 


12-14 


13-14 


13-15 


13-15 
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ComNet °96 - Washington, DC. Organized by MHA Event Manage- 
ment. From gigabit networks to telecommuting, with Jim 
Barksdale, Eric Schmidt and Bob Metcalfe. Call Mary Kindel, 
(617) 440-2718; fax, (617) 440-0357; www.mha.com/comnet. 
SoftExpo '96 - Santa Clara, CA. Sponsored by Software Pub- 
lisher Magazine. Call John Cargile, (303) 745-5711 or (800) 
803-9488; fax, (303) 745-5712. 

1996 Interactive Information Venture Forum - New York City. 
Sponsored by the Information Industry Association. With 
participants from CyberShop, OpenText, Architext, Individual, 
Infonautics and Vermeer. Call Andrea Petersen, (202) 639- 
8260; fax, (202) 638-4403. 

Home & Office Expo °96 - New York City. Sponsored by Internet 
World. Gall (800) MECKLER; fax, (203) 226-6976; 
iwhome@mecklermedia.com; www.iworld.com. 

Business Process & Workflow °96 - Lake Buena Vista, FL. 
Sponsored by BIS Strategic Decisions. Call Scott Washburn, 
(617) 982-9500; fax, (617) 878-6650; swashburn@gigasd.com. 
EMA Client-Server Messaging Forum - Washington, DC. Sponsored 
by the Electronic Messaging Association. For EMA members 
only. Examine how e-mail is changing. Call (703) 524-5550; 
fax, (703) 524-5558; meet@ema.org; www.ema.org/ema. 

EMA Public Policy Forum - Washington, DC. Sponsored by the 
EMA. Covering deregulation, encryption, privacy and electron- 
ic commerce. Call (703) 524-5550; fax, (703) 524-5558; 
meet@ema.org; www.ema.org/ema. 

Communications & Business Finance °96 - New York City. 
Sponsored by Telecommunications Reports, CBF and Furman Selz. 
Jack Goeken, MCI’s founder, keynotes. Call (800) 822-MEET or 
(202) 842-3022 x317; fax, (202) 842-3023. 

Interactive Media and the Music Industry - Santa Monica, CA. 
Organized by the World Research Group. The Net is shaking the 
music world! With speakers from Warner, Philips, BMI and 
SonicNet. Call Liz Perates, (800) 647-7600; fax, (212) 421- 
7325; worldrg@aol.com; http://wrg.inter.net/wrg/. 

Milia °96 - Cannes, France. Sponsored by Reed Midem. With Mi- 
crosoft'’s Linda Stone and Voyager’s Bob Stein. Gall Caroline 
Dattner, 33 (1) 44-34-44-94; fax, 33 (1) 44-34-44-00; or 
Donna Shelton, (404) 897-2300; fax, (404) 897-2311; 

www. reedmidem.milia.com. 

Web Developer °96 - Chicago. Sponsored by Internet World. 
Yahoo’s Jerry Yang keynotes. Call (800) MECKLER; fax, (203) 
226-6976; webconf@mecklermedia.com: www.iworld.com. 

*The Online Advantage - Bellevue, WA. Sponsored by Digital 
Media Alliance and the Washington Software Association. With 
Esther Dyson, Ted Leonsis and Stanley Marcus (chairman 
emeritus of Nieman-Marcus). Call Michelle Ruegg, (206) 450- 
9965; fax, (206) 889-8014; mruegg@aol.com;: to register call 
(206) 889-8880; www.wsa.com/wsa/events/ola9%6. 

Virtual Reality world '96 - Stuttgart, Germany. Sponsored by 
IDG. Call Caroline Dattner, 49 (89) 36086-390; fax, 49 (89) ~ 
36086-274; vrw.idg@iao.fhg.de. 

Networks Expo Boston "96 - Boston. Organized by Blenheim 
Group. Call Annie Scully, (800) 829-3976 x145; fax, (201) 
346-1532; ascully@blenheim.com; www.shownet.com. 
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February 13-16 


February 14-20 


February 18-20 


February 20 


February 20-22 


February 21-24 


February 21-24 


February 26-28 


Feb 28 - Mar 1 


March 2-6 


March 4-5 


March 4-7 


March 14-20 


March 16-20 
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Wireless Technologies Mexico '96 - Mexico City, Mexico. 
Organized by E.J. Krause & Assoc. Call Tobey Sommer, (301) 
986-7800; fax, (301) 986-4538, 

1996 ACM Computing Week - Philadelphia. Sponsored by ACM. 
Events for all interests from the oldest surviving computing 
association. Call Donna Baglio, (212) 626-0606; fax, (212) 
302-9610; baglio@acm.org. 

Mobile Insights °96 - Phoenix. Organized by Mobile Computing 
Insights. Jerry Purdy’s show. Call Julie O'Grady, (408) 777- 
4868; fax, (408) 253-6608. 

*A Nation Connected: Defining the Public Interest in the In- 
formation Superhighway - Rancho Mirage, CA. Organized by 
American Library Association. With Esther Dyson. Call Barbara 
Macikas, (312) 280-3201, fax (312) 280-3256. 

Digital Hollywood: The Media Marketplace - Los Angeles. 
Organized by American Expositions. With Glenn Jones of Jones 
Intercable and Timothy Leary. Call (212) 226-4141; fax, (212) 
226-4983; www.digitalhollywood.com. 

*Interactive Newspapers '96 - San Francisco. Sponsored by the 
Kelsey Group, Editor & Publisher and INMA. With Esther Dyson 
and speakers from Reuters, Hearst, Digital Ink and I/Pro. 
Call Natalie Kaye, (609) 921-7200; fax, (609) 921-2112; 

www. kelseygroup.com/kelsey. 

*TEDSELL - Monterey, CA. Organized by TED Conferences. With 
Esther Dyson. Call David Sume, (401) 848-2299; fax, (401) 
848-2599: wurman@media.mit.edu. 

Consumer Online Services III - New York City. Organized by 
Jupiter Communications. Call David Schwartz, (212) 780-6060; 
fax, (212) 780-6075; www.jup.com. 

SuperCarrier '96 - Washington, DC. Sponsored by Telecom- 
munications Reports and the Yankee Group. See what happens 
when local-exchange carriers, interexchange carriers, wire- 
less services and cable operators collide. Call Tony Johnson, 
(800) 822-MEET or (202) 842-3022 x317; fax, (202) 842-3023. 
1996 Spring Symposium - San Francisco. Presented by the Soft- 
ware Publisher's Association. Call Nadia Kader, (202) 452- 
1600 x339; fax, (202) 223-8756; nkader@spa.org. 

Inside the Yellow Pages '96 - La Jolla, CA. Organized by 
SIMBA Information. What happens when directory assistance, 
the Internet, online databases and electronic classifieds 
meet? Call Bill MacRae, (203) 834-0033 x160; fax, (203) 834- 
1771; simbainfo@simbanet.com. 

intermediaWORLD ‘96 - San Francisco. Organized by Reed Exhi- 
bition Companies. Hear digital content creators from Rocket 
Science Games to Microsoft and Viacom; includes a digital 
arts festival. Gall (203) 840-5634 or (800) 246-8371; fax, 
(214) 466-4611; imworld@reedexpo.com; www.reedexpo.com. 

CeBIT Hannover '96 - Hannover, Germany. Sponsored by Deutsche 
Messe. -Take comfy shoes. Call Mette Peterson, (609) 987-1202; 
fax, (609) 987-0092. 

Hypertext ‘96 - Washington, DC. Sponsored by ACM. Call David 
Stotts, (919) 962-1833; fax, (919) 962-1799; ht96-info@cs. 
unc.edu; www.acm.org/siglink/ht96/. 
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March 17-20 


March 18-22 


March 19-23 


March 25-27 


March 25-29 


March 26-28 


March 27-30 


March 28-31 


Mar 30 - Apr 2 


Mar 31 - Apr 3 


April 1-3 


April 9-11 


April 9-12 


April 14-18 
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**1996 PC (Platforms for Communication) Forum: The Future Now 
(some assembly required) - Tucson, AZ. Sponsored by us: You 
read the newsletter; now meet the players. See page 15 for a 
preview. Call Daphne Kis, (212) 924-8800; fax, (212) 924- 
0240; daphne@edventure.com. 

BrainShare '96 - Salt Lake City. Novell’s annual developer 
conference. Gall (314) 287-5259 or (800) 833-4862 x33; 

http: //BrainShare.novell.com. 

CSUN's Conference on Technology and Persons with Disabilities 
- Los Angeles. Sponsored by California State University, 
Northridge. Call Dr. Harry J. Murphy, (818) 885-2578; fax, 
(818) 885-4929; ltm@csun. edu. 

Internet & Electronic Commerce (iEC) Strategy Conference & 
Exposition - New York City. Organized by Gartner Group. With 
Bill Gates and Jim Clark. Call Cynthia M. Cantow, (203) 256- 
4700 x117; fax, (203) 256-4730; ccantow@expocom.com. 

Software Development '96 - San Francisco. Organized by Miller 
Freeman. Call (800) 441-8826 or (415) 905-2702; fax, (415) 
905-2222; sd96west@mfi.com; www.mfi.com/sdconfs. 

Web Design & Development - San Francisco. Organized by Miller 
Freeman. Call (800) 441-8826 or (415) 905-2702; fax, (415) 
905-2222; sd96west@mfil.com; www.mfi.com/sdconfs. 

*The Sixth Conference on Computers, Freedom and Privacy '96 - 
Cambridge, MA. Hosted by MIT and the World Wide Web Con- 
sortium. Watch hackers, feds and business folks discuss 
things calmly. Call Marie Seamon, (617) 253-1700; fax, (617) 
253-7002; http://web.mit.edu/cfp96. 

Canadian National Internet Show - Toronto, Canada. Produced 
by Motivational Strategies, Inc. Call Barry Clavir, (416) 
698-2166; fax, (416) 698-3303; bclavir@inforamp.net. 

Computer Game Developers’ Conference - Santa Clara, CA. 
Organized by Miller Freeman. Call Susan Lee-Merrow, (415) 
352-5230; fax, (415) 905-2222; susan_lee-merrow-@living 
books.com; www.mfi.com/sdconfs. 

AIIM ‘96 - Chicago. Organized by the Association for Informa- 
tion and Image Management. See how much documents have 
changed. Call Marcia Beverly, (301) 587-8202 x615 or (800) 
477-2446; fax, (301) 588-4838 or (800) 853-9152. 

New Technologies for Directory Publishers - Washington, DC. 
Sponsored by the Kelsey Group and the Yellow Pages Publishers 
Association. Call Natalie Kaye, (609) 921-7200; fax, (609) 


"921-2112. 


Online Marketplace '96 - Chicago. Organized by Jupiter Commu- 
nications. Call Harry Larson, (212) 780-6060; fax, (212) 780- 
6075; www.jup.com. 

Best Practices in Distributed Computing '96 - Cambridge, MA. 
Organized by Patricia Seybold Group. Making distributed ap- 
plications work, with Bill Joy, Jim Allchin and Ray Ozzie. 


“Call (617) 742-5200 or (800) 826-2424; fax, (617) 742-1028; 


www. psgroup. com. 

CHI (Computer-Human Interface) '96 - Vancouver, Canada. 
Sponsored by ACM SIGCHI. Along with SIGGRAPH, a great source 
of new design and interactivity ideas. Call Deborah Compere, 
(410) 263-5382; fax, (410) 267-0332; chi96-office@acm.org. 
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8-9 


13-15 


16-18 


22-23 


23-25 


23-26 


25-26 


25-26 


2-5 


2-5 


6-9 


10-15 


@EMA °96 - Anaheim, CA. Organized by the Electronic Messaging 
Association. Marc Andreessen keynotes. Call (703) 524-5550; 
fax, (703) 524-5558; meet@ema.org; www.ema.org/ema. 
etaCOH-96: The First Annual Conference on Emerging Tech- 
nologies and Applications in Communications - Portland, OR. 
Sponsored by IEEE. Covering technical issues from the future 
of ATM to Internet security. Call Rosie Green, (503) 578- 
3051; fax, (503) 578-4455; rosy@sequent.com. 

1996 Asian Amusement Expo - Wanchai, Hong Kong. Sponsored by 
The American Amusement Machine Association and the Interna- 
tional Association of Amusement Parks and Attractions. Call 
Judy Novak, (708) 333-9292; fax, (708) 333-4086. 

Business OnLine ‘96 - San Francisco. Sponsored by BIS Stra- 
tegic Decisions and Arthur D. Little. Call Donna O’Malley, 
(617) 982-9500; fax, (617) 982-1724. 

E3: Electronic Entertainment Expo - Los Angeles. Organized by 
MHA Event Management. See (and feel) what Sega, Acclaim and 
Electronic Arts are up to. Call Jay Novack, (617) 440-2753 or 
(800) 315-1133; fax, (617) 440-0359; www.mha.com/e3. 
Symposium on Parallel and Distributed Tools - Philadelphia, 
PA. Sponsored by ACM. Gall Bart Miller, (608) 263-3378; 
bart@cs.wisc.edu. 

Consumer Electronics Show (CES) Orlando - Orlando, FL. 
Sponsored by the Software Publishers Association and Elec- 
tronic Industries Association. Call Cynthia Upson, (703) 907- 
7674 or Dierdra DiNapoli, (310) 785-0515; fax, (703) 907- 
7601. 

TWO BBSCON '96 - Munich, Germany. Organized by Trans World 
Online. Call Gerald Meier, 41 (75) 373-2832; fax, 41 (75) 
373-3062: BBS, 41 (75) 373-6680; twobbs@onlin.11i. 

Workshop on Parallel Algorithms (part of FCRC '96) - Phila- 
delphia, PA. Sponsored by ACM SIG/ACT. Call Uzi Vishkin, 
(301) 405-6763; fax, (301) 314-9058; vishkin@umiacs.umd.edu. 
ICS °96: 1996 International Conference on Supercomputing 
(part of FCRC '96) - Philadelphia, PA. Sponsored by ACM 
SIG/ARCH. Call Doug DeGroot, (214) 995-7957; fax, (214) 995- 
6550; degroot@ti.com. 

Software Marketing Perspectives "96 - San Francisco. 
Organized by Software Marketing Journal. Call Nadine Kawalek, 
(415) 296-7744; fax, (415) 296-7766; to register call (415) 
989-8765. 

*SPA Conference - Cannes, France. Sponsored Spoftware Pub- 
lishers Association. The European software industry; 'major 
conference, this year with a special track on public policay 
and legal issues. Contact Gerard Gabella, 33 (1) 4563-0202; 
fax, 4563-0231. 

5CYBERGONF - Fifth International Conference on Cyberspace- 
Madrid, Spain. Hosted by Fundacion Arte y Tecnologia de 
Telefonica. Call 34 (1) 542-9380; fax, 34 (1) 521-0041; 
5eyberconf@ceai.telefonica.es; www.telefonica.es/fat. 
Americas Telecom '96 - Rio de Janeiro. Organized by Interna- 
tional Telcommunication Union. Call Tony Becker, 41 (22) 730- 
6161; fax, 41 (22) 730-7444. 
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June 11-13 National Educational Computing Conference, “Call of the 
North" - Minneapolis, MN. Sponsored by Technology and In- 
formation Educational Services (TIES). The big education con- 
ference of the year. Gall Jamie Schultz, (541) 346-241300; 
fax, (541) 346-5890; necc@oregon.uoregon.edu. 

June 12-14 3D Design Conference - San Francisco. Organized by Miller 
Freeman. Call Yolanda King, (415) 905-4994; fax, (415) 905- 
2232; yking@mfi.com. 

June 13-15 Infocomm International - Philadelphia. Organized by ICTIA. 
Gall Jason McGraw, (703) 273-7200; fax, (703) 278-8082; 
icia@icia.org; www.usa.net/icia. 

June 18-21 Digital Media World - Berlin, Germany. Organized by Berlin 
Fairs and Conventions. Call Kim Rosia (540) 372-3777 or 49 
(30) 3038-2077; fax, (540) 372-1414 or 49 (30) 3038-2059; 
dmw96@illuminet.net. 

July 10-12 WCA °96 - Denver. Sponsored by Wireless Gable Association. 
Call Connie Clark, (202) 452-7823; fax, (202) 452-0041; 
www.cais.com/wca/wcea96 html. 

July 28-30 Spotlight - Laguna Niguel, CA. Sponsored by Infoworld. Call 
Denise Caruso, (415) 312-0545; fax, (415) 286-2750; 
dcaruso@aol.com. 

Aug 28 - Sept 1 CeBIT Home: World of Home Electronics - Hannover, Germany. 
Sponsored by Deutsche Messe. Call Mette Peterson, (609) 987- 
1202; fax, (609) 987-0092. 

September 18-20 Online Developers III - San Francisco. Organized by Jupiter 
Communications. Call Harry Larson, (212) 780-6060; fax, (212) 
780-6075; www. jup.com. 


* Events Esther plans to attend. 
@ Events Jerry plans to attend. 


Lack of a symbol is no indication of lack of merit. 
Please let us know about other events we should include. -- Christy Snipp 
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